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New World Symphony 

OME day I may regret that I was born in 1902. 
But, if they had to happen, I am glad that I can 
recall at first hand the two peak events that I 
believe rang down the curtain on the old order and 
brought the new. These peak events were the World 
War of 1914 and the Great Crash of 1929. In the 
history books of 2500 A. D. (if the human race has 
survived its present temptations to commit suicide, 
and is still reading books!) these two phenomena may 
earn only one line apiece in the one-volume “Out- 
lines of Earth Life” by the H. G. Wells of that time. 
They may not bulk very large in the outlook of 2500, 
or of 5000 A. D. But all that I am sure of in this day 
of uncertainties is that these were two vast chords in 
a New World Symphony. If I know anything at all 
about the earth-process, I know that these make our 
day—and sound a warning to all the ears that hear. 
They are salutes to the birth of the world as a social 
conception (we had only a geological earth before). 
Whether the high priests of the old order like it or not, 
these two events bring a new altar into the shrine 
where the earth peoples make their devotions and 
hear their deepest warnings. You and I of this in- 
heriting generation have heard two vast cosmic sig- 
nals that the time is high and ripe for the end of a host 
of old complacencies, old provincialisms, old false as- 
sumptions—all of them clever rationalizations of per- 

sonal and national selfishness, the will to power. 

I don’t care much for the opinions of 2500 A. D. 
upon the estimates of 1937, as long as we turn over to 
2000 A. D. something that looks like civilization right 
side up and intact. For, after all, we are the people 
right now, and there won’t be much of anything to 
bulk either large or small in the outlook of anyone in 
2500 A. D., unless the citizens of 1937 lay their share 
of a strong causeway toward that future time. 

Waitstill H. Sharp. 


Strange Bed-Fellows 

The indictment in Berlin of priests and Com- 
munists for conspiring together against the Fascist 
government throws a suggestive light on the situa- 
tion. It seems a remarkable arrangement, considering 
the intensity of the drive against Communism radiat- 
ing from Rome. 

Not long ago information came privately to us, of 
a very trustworthy kind, about the policy of the 
Communists in France, which was in line with that 
now exposed in Germany. But it is much easier to 
understand the psychology by which a Communist 
makes any combination that at the moment helps to 
weaken a hostile government than it is to see clearly 
the Catholic policy, which in general seems to be even 
more intense against Communism than against Nazi- 
ism. 

Whatever the logical difficulties, the combination 
in Germany is a wholesome one. The German Catholic 
Young Men’s Association and the German Youth As- 
sociation, in so far as they are active against the 
government, must, in fighting for the freedom of their 
own religion, be assisting in the effort to keep freedom 
alive. Such may not be their purpose, but it tends 
to be the result. Despotism has as its most vulner- 
able spot the tendency to force all its victims to 
combine. 


A Conversation 


An American playwright, a British actress, and 
the reporter of the conversation recently fell to dis- 
cussing the right way to present the character of 
Shylock. As “The Merchant of Venice’ is barred in 
some schools now, as likely to hurt the feelings of 
Jews, and to increase their difficulties, the talk had 
more than a merely literary bearing. 

The dramatist declared that all actors of the 
part, from Henry Irving down, injured the play by 
making Shylock sympathetic. ‘How,’ he inquired, 
“can the severity of Portia, in regard to the punishment 
of Shylock, after her victory in the trial scene, be © 
justified, if he is at bottom as noble a creature as he is 
depicted? And how also can the treatment of Shylock 
by Antonio and the other Venetians be fitted into their 
high standing unless this Jewish merchant is seen as a 
fierce and cruel menace to the community?” 

The other participants were inclined to think that 
Shakespeare started with the conception of the story 
in its older form, but was carried away to another 
point of view when he began to recreate the character 
of Shylock. They admitted that the usual emphasis 
throws the story out of focus, but were inclined to 
think that the greatness of the play is in the two 
characters of Portia and the Jew, and that if Shylock 
is reduced in moral size the loss will be greater than 
the gain in consistency. The playwright, however, 
felt that there need be no off-setting loss—that the 
great speech, “Hath not a Jew eyes?” the protest 
against Antonio’s treatment of him, and the other 
bursts of eloquence, would be set as truly into a nature 
entirely cruel and dangerous as into one so inter- 
preted as to win our sympathy. The point raised 
is important in the history of Shakespeare on the 
stage. 

Norman Hapgood. 
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Has the Pulpit a ‘‘News’ 


> Function? 


Herbert Higginbotham 


NYONE reading the sermons of Channing, 
Parker and their contemporaries must be im- 
pressed with the attention given to the im- 

portant public happenings of their day. Historians 
like Henry Steele Commager* readily concede them a 
vast influence in molding the opinions and legislative 
enactments of their day. The abolition of slavery, 
prison reform, temperance, the improvement in busi- 
ness and political morals, were due in no small measure 
to the pulpit work of such preachers. Thomas Starr 
King of San Francisco is credited with having “saved 
California to the Union.” 

There was no running away from vexed public 
questions on the part of the men whom today we de- 
light to honor as the heroes of our faith. As the mod- 
ern minister surveys the pulpit utterances of these 
earlier men he is impressed not only with the vital 
urgency for the people of their day of the problems 
they fearlessly and frankly faced, but also with the 
length and thoroughness of their expositions. How 
can the modern minister, in a service limited to an 
hour or little more, satisfy devotional needs, feed his 
flock, throw light upon the perplexing problems of the 
day and maintain anything like accepted liturgical 
standards? The problem is easier where two Sunday 
services are held, but most of our liberal churches offer 
only one. 

Under these limitations, if a minister is loyal to 
his function of affording comfort, help and inspiration 
to his congregation (and no one can deny this need), 
must a minister dwarf, or lose, his prophetic function? 
Most ministers will recognize the difficulty of at- 
tempting both these tasks within the limits of one 
address. It does not meet the problem to say that 
he can use different occasions to fulfill these two func- 
tions. The first need is constant; the second is fre- 
quent and sometimes urgent. 

To attempt both in one address is usually to do 
neither adequately. 

Before the era of the daily press and the radio, 
the pulpits of the United States were one of the chief 
and most popular means of disseminating the im- 
portant news of the day. People went to church not 
only for the same reasons people go teday, but also 
to learn what was happening and what was likely to 
happen in national and world affairs. (And do not 


*“Theodore Parker: Yankee Crusader,’ by Henry Steele 
Commager. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 1936. 


some of the expectant cults still do this in our own day?) 
When Benjamin Franklin and his contemporaries 
established their newspapers in America they offered 
competition to the pulpits of their day.* Since then, 
the competition of the newspaper, the magazine and 
the radio has become so extensive and successful that 
this former function of the pulpit has almost been lost 
altogether. Of course no minister of today can hope 
to compete with these modern agencies as a purveyor 
of important news—apart from “the gospel.”” But 
what about the other and even more important func- 
tion of interpretation? Why must the pulpit relinquish 
that? 

Admittedly the average minister of today is 
poorly equipped for the task in comparison to many 
trained and well-educated editors, but he cannot blame 
that on the journals, for these afford him better sources 
than many of the older ministers had. Also the minis- 
ter has advantages most editors do not have, especially 
the opportunity of quiet study, research, consultation 
and reflection. Many editors would give their eye- 
teeth to have what the minister has in these respects. 
The continued opportunity that the minister has along 
these lines should increasingly fit him as an inter- 
preter. Then, too, the well-equipped minister, who 
is still a student, ought to surpass most editors in his 
acquaintance with the wisdom of the ages, and this is a 
prime qualification! 

Our liberal churches assert the validity of the 
prophetic function. But ministers cannot prophesy 
in a vacuum. The Old Testament prophets did not; 
Jesus did not. Their messages measured the conditions 
and customs of their day against the eternal verities. 
Whenever I think of this prophetic function, I call to 
mind the vision of Amos (Amos 7: 7-8): 

Thus he (the Lord) showed me: and, behold, the 
Lord stood upon a wall made by a plumbline, with a 
plumbline in his hand. And the Lord said unto me, 
Amos, what seest thou? And I said, A plumbline. Then 
said the Lord, Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst 
of my people Israel. 


What is this “setting of the plumbline in the 
midst of my people” but the prophetic function? Is 
the American pulpit fitted to set the Lord’s plumb- 
line in the midst of the American people today? Does 


*See “Benjamin Franklin—the Apostle of Modern Times,” 
by Bernard Fay. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 1929, 
Pages 19 and following. 
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the Christian Church in America accept this task, or 
has it renounced this function? What is the Lord’s 
plumbline but the test of righteousness by which 
the institutions and practices of our day must be 
measured? 

Many laymen will say the minister is not fitted 
by knowledge and training to do this. But how well- 
fitted is the average layman in the pews? What are 
his opportunities beside those of the minister for 
reading, study and research, or for reflection? Does 
not the gap, which seems to be widening, between the 
ministers and the laity, exist precisely because the 
minister has more of these opportunities than has the 
average business or professional man or artisan? A 
farmer, who is one of the best-informed men in my own 
congregation, said to me: “I hesitate to take a public 
stand on questions of the day because I realize that I 
have so little opportunity for study, compared to 
you.” I was chiding him gently, for not being more 
outspoken on public questions on which he is well in- 
formed, when he said this. I then quoted to him the 
words: ‘‘Neither do men light a candle, and put it under 
a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth light unto 
all in the house.” Immediately my farmer friend 
said: “All right, I stand rebuked; but how much more 
do those words of Jesus apply to the minister with his 
greater light!’ The responses I have had from mem- 
bers of my own congregation to inspirations toward 
social justice have been at least as warm as the ap- 
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preciation for helpfin personal living. And I believe 
the former has had as much influence as the latter in 
adding members to our church roll, probably more, 
for among men who have set down their names is one 
man who said, “Before I came here I had not been in 
church for twenty years’; another said he had not 
previously been in church for fifteen years, and another 
for ten. Each is now an active church worker, happy 
that he has found a field where his religious urge and 
his social conscience can unite. 

I wonder if the idea of the ‘Pulpit Editorial’’ 
does not offer a solution, especially in those churches 
where only one preaching service is held? Without 
minimizing the devotional part of the service, or de- 
tracting seriously from the liturgical balance and 
unity, could not these vital public issues be dealt with 
in a pulpit editorial given, say, where the readings 
from sacred and secular scriptures are now given, and 
the readings germane to the minister’s theme be 
given as a preface to the sermon? I think it has 
possibilities in regaining for the pulpit some of its 
former influence and appeal. I have used it to some 
extent and think I shall use it more. I formerly used 
it, and then, as an experiment, discontinued it for 
some months. On the Sunday on which I resumed the 
pulpit editorial I noticed a marked increase in the 
alertness of the congregation; there was more of 
that reciprocity between audience and speaker which 
every minister likes to feel. 


A Letter of Introduction 
Wilson Jefferson 


HEN I moved from the South to the North, 
about eighteen years ago, I had a letter of 
introduction from a southern white neighbor 

and friend to his cousin who lived in the city I had 
picked for a future home. 

It was a kindly conceived and written letter, and 
its author knew that I was leaving the South because 
men of his breadth and fairness had somehow been 
pushed to the background of public affairs. 

In the letter he said some nice things about me, 
and he brought in my parents and grandparents, 
whom he and his people had known for over a half- 
century. My mother’s people had been free Negroes, 
but my father had been aslave. In spite of this handi- 
cap, he was able to save enough to buy a nicely-located 
home on a “white” street, in less than ten years after 
freedom. This house, the place where I was born, 
happened to be on the same quiet street where my 
friend and his people had lived for many years. They 
were honest, unostentatious people who possessed 
moderate wealth, but were sensible enough not to let 
money blind them to the worth of other less-esteemed 
things. Of early American stock, their branch of a 
large family had years ago drifted south from a 
Middle Atlantic state. The letter my friend gave 
me, he confided, was to one of the well-to-do sons 
of a branch of the family that had drifted farther 
north. 

After I got settled in my new home I had no ur- 
gent need to use my letter, because I found work and 
very soon was able to put into a home the savings I 


had brought from the South. In fact I forgot all 
about the letter until the depression came on and 
threw so many of us out of jobs. I managed to keep 
a position, but hundreds of my friends, dependent 
mainly on jobs the whites didn’t want in prosperous 
times, were laid off as the whites were forced back to 
these undesirable places. 


Then one day I passed the city offices maintained 


by the factory operated by my friend’s cousin. The 
thought came to me at once to get out my letter, call 
on this gentleman, and ask him if he could use some of 
my people in his plant. 

Before I finally called on him I found out that his 
was really a large establishment employing hundreds 


of skilled and unskilled workers, but not hiring any | 


members of my group. I got these facts from others 
in his line of business, and also the more important 
fact that the depression had not done his line serious 
injury. 

When I called to see him, a clerk in an outer office 
asked my name and the nature of my business. I 
told him (the place looked so cold and forbidding!) 
that my business wasn’t of a very urgent nature—that 
I had a letter from one of the gentleman’s relatives 
living in the South, and then, hesitant and I confess a 
bit nervous, I suggested that I could come back on 
another day if the gentleman was busy. 

In truth I was thinking, after the clerk had gone 
in to his boss, that if I could only get out right now I 
would be satisfied to let the matter go at that. 

Presently, however, the chief himself came out. 
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He took my letter, opened it, and began to read. In 
a second.or so he was no doubt through with the brief 
note, but still he held it before him. What was wrong 
with it? A funny snarlish look came over his face. 
Finally he crumpled the letter in his fist. 

“Cousin Charlie is a ne’er-do-well and he’s daffy!” 
he blurted out unceremoniously, looking me straight 
in the eyes. “‘What possessed him to write a letter like 
this? Why did he want me to meet you?” 
be I stammered I didn’t know, only his cousin had 

known me and my people for such a long time and that 
~ we had been neighbors. 

“Why did you leave the South if you were getting 
on all right down there?’”’ he snapped back. ‘Your 
people don’t seem to be able to get on so well up here. 
They don’t seem to be able to make the grade. And 
what is it you want from me?” 

Thoroughly disconcerted, I told him that I didn’t 
want anything in particular, and then, apologizing for 
taking up so much of his time, I turned to go. But I 
had made only a few steps before he called me back. 


From his looks I could tell that he had still other im- 
portant things to say before I got out. 

“And by the way,” he said, striking an attitude of 
deep thought, ‘from all I’m able to observe the de- 
pression is affecting your people pretty badly. They 
never learn, you know, to save for a rainy day. But 
an idea has just come to me. I’m a member of the 
—— club. It’s very exclusive, you know, and made 
up of the best people. We have a fine clubhouse, and 
it occurs to me that if you have any boys past school 
age, good sizable fellows, get shine-boxes for them, 
phone me, and I'll try to get them located in and 
around the clubhouse. If the stuff is in them they 
could perhaps later on work their way up to kitchen 
help and waiters.”’ 

And more he told me about his factory, about his 
own nice home in an “‘exclusive”’ suburb, and about the 
comparative poverty of his cousin Charlie in the South. 

However, I civilly declined his generous offer to 
my boys, and, of course, I stuck to my unshaken 
opinions about his cousin Charlie. 


On a Saying of Hillel 


William F. Rosenblum 


FYNHE Lex Talionis, which is in the Old Testament, 
is a legal fragment which biblical scholars assign 
to the earlier days of civilization, when not only 

Israel was young but mankind too was in its imma- 
turity. Then a law as strict and specific in its language 
as the Lex Talionis is, was taken to be a moral advance. 
Like unto many statements in spiritual literature, 
there was never an eye taken for an eye, nor an ear 
taken for an ear. There is no record in Jewish litera- 
ture or in any of the literatures contemporary with 
the Bible, which indicates that this law of justice was 
any more than a strongly-worded moral symbol to 
make the people understand that punishment would 
always fit the crime and that compensation for in- 
jury would have to be in keeping with the damage 
caused. 

The misconception is shared by millions of non- 
Jews who remain confused about the basic dif- 
ferences between Judaism and Christianity because 
too much is made of inconsequential things which 
keep us apart and too little of important basic agree- 
ments on God, on man, and on life which should keep 
us together. The notion persists in many quarters 
that there is some real difference between the God of 
the Jews and the God of the Gentiles, that supposedly 
one is a God of Vengeance while the other is a God of 
Love. And yet the prophet Malachi centuries ago had 
already pleaded with people to realize that there is 
only one God of Humanity. ‘‘Have we not all one 
Father? Hath not one God created us?” he pleaded. 
Moreover, the Old Testament has never been rejected 
by Christianity. It has been accepted by it as the 
cornerstone of the entire structure of faith. 

Were I disposed to be careless in my phrases I 
could insist that the law of an eye for an eye is there- 
fore in effect a Christian doctrine. The Jews can be 
said to have grown up with the idea that in practice 
this law was a dead letter. It played no part in their 
actual lives, neither before nor by the time that the 


new religion was in the making. But when the modern 
Bible was canonized, the Church fathers examined 
every jot and tittle of the old laws and statutes, or- 
dinances and writings. They submitted them to the 
closest scrutiny. They had their choice, but they did 
not merely write a New Testament to replace the Old. 
They deliberately left the Lex Talionis intact, un- 
changed in a single phrase. They knew that its real 
import was not to condone cruelty but, on the con- 
trary, to teach by implication the value of uncorrupted 
justice. 

Fortunately for the New, fortunately for truth, 
fortunately for God (if I may say this without the 
slightest semblance of irreverence), Jesus, the real 
founder of the Christian dispensation as a reformation 
of the religion he drank in with his mother’s milk, was 
a young Jewish disciple of a great Jewish teacher and, 
as he himself was so meticulous and honorable to point 
out, the Gospel he preached was taken bodily from 
the Law and the Prophets. These were and are in the 
Old Testament as the first and second divisions of the 
Bible. The first is called the Torah or Law, and the 
second the Nebiim or Prophets, for Jesus lived before 
the third section, the Ketubim or Hagiographa, had 
been compiled and incorporated into the canon. Aye, 
and it was Jesus who, proclaiming this new dispensa- 
tion, said: ‘“Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law or the prophets; I am come not to destroy but to 
fulfill. For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law 
till all will be fulfilled.”’ 

Part of that law was the Golden Rule. Let me 
quote to you, from an article in the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics on Hillel, the teacher of Jesus, 
which reveals where the young rabbi from Nazareth 
received the Golden Rule, the one you have seemingly 
represented as exclusively non-Jewish. The editors 
of this encyclopedia are three eminent Christian 
scholars, and nothing was allowed to enter within its 
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pages except it be acceptable and authoritative from a 
true Christian’s point of view: 

“The Golden Rule, virtually the saying, ‘Thou 
Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself,’ he (Hillel) 
named as the fundamental principle of the Jewish 
religion, and designates everything else as an unfold- 
ment thereof. Thus, in conversation with a proselyte 
who promised to accept Judaism provided it could be 
taught him while he stood on one foot (i. e. stante pede, 
briefly and without delay), Hillel replied: ‘What is 
hateful to thee do not unto thy fellow.’ This is the 
great foundation, the rest is commentary. Go now 
and learn. This negative formulation is no less 
comprehensive than its New Testament counter- 
part.” 

Jesus, like any other young disciple, when he be- 
came a preacher and teacher in his own right, recalled 
the instruction of Hillel, but he could not and did not 
repeat verbatim the Golden Rule as he had learned it. 
He put it into affirmative language, but Christian 
scholars the world over acknowledge that in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount he was repeating the Gospel of 
Hillel: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 


men should do to you, do ye even so unto them; for - 


this is the law and the prophets.” 
_ Let us together turn to the twenty-second chapter 
of Matthew beginning with the thirty-fifth verse: 

“Then one of them which was a lawyer asked him 
a question tempting him and saying, ‘Master, which is 
the great commandment in the law?’ Jesus said unto 
him: “Thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the 
first great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ”’ 

Lest some say that the Jews in the days of Naz- 
areth were different, and Judaism is no longer what it 
was, come with me to one of our Jewish homes. There, 
on the lintel of the door, you will find a metallic case 
through which appears the word ‘‘Shaddai,”’ the Lord, 
Almighty. It isa religious symbol to stir up the fervor 
and enthusiasm of the Jew day after day as he enters 
or leaves his abode. Open this case with me and 
written on the parchment within you will find these 
very words which Jesus used in his sermon, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul and with all thy might.’”’ Wherever a real Jew 
dwells, there on the door, instead of idol or ikon, you 
will find this eternal law of Israel. ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God.” And now come with me to our 
synagogue. Our congregation is nearly three score 
and ten years old, our present edifice is fourteen years 
old. There, carved into the stone of the temple, you 
can read the kindly proclamation, ‘This is a house 
of prayer for all peoples,’ and on our community 
house adjoining where all who pass may read, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ the Jewish law of 
love carved upon the Jewish house of prayer, not only 
upon our sanctuary but upon countless synagogues on 
the face of the earth. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the writer sets a 
standard for priest and rabbi to maintain. He says: 
“For every high priest taken from among men is or- 
dained for men in things pertaining to God, that he 
may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins.”’ 

Truly, when we priests at the altars of the Lord 


wander into precincts that are unfamiliar to us—the 
political arena, the economic philosophy—there is 
danger that we may fall into error. How else can one 
explain so great a misrepresentation against my 
people Israel which has always preached love of neigh- 
bor, the people that (Rosenberg and Hitler in Ger- 
many notwithstanding) gave your people its Bible, 
your church its founder, and your generations its 
savior? 

Whatever changes the New Testament may have 
brought, the Decalogue has always remained a part 
of your belief and mine, and the sixth commandment, 
perhaps the most vital of the statutes: “Thou shalt not 
kill!’ Others may get impatient, but we men who 
carry the cross or the shield of David must have a 
higher courage, a nobler tolerance, and though others 
seek a way out through war, through fratricide, 
through riot and assassination, we must be willing to 
die rather than kill. True, we shall lose our individual 
lives, but religion will live; we as individual men may 
perish, but through our sacrifice civilization will sur- 
vive. 

Are you perchance familiar with the story of the 
great artist? He needed a certain tint of red to com- 
plete his canvas. He tried pigment after pigment, 
mixture after mixture, and it was not right. Then,fat 
last, he cut into his own flesh and used his life’s blood. 
The tint was right! The masterpiece was finished! ; The 
artist died—but, his work lived and lived and lived! 

* * * 


HYMN OF DISSENT 
Harry Rider 


The strength of men united 
Increases sevenfold, 

Wherefore their hearts delighted 
In forging chains of old; 

Send forth our paeans flying 
Above the world’s lament, 

To thank the men that dying 
Gave voice to our dissent. 


One God that rules the heavens 
Leaves all the gods behind, 
For that his spirit leavens 
The race of man his kind; 
While now we make thanksgiving 
For varied rite and creed, 
To praise the men that living 
Worked out our dearest need. 


The grasping hands retain not 
Though holding earth in fee, 
The vision will remain not 
Unless the will is free; 
Under a light that changes 
Each travels on alone 
Along life’s higher ranges: 
The search is still our own. 


The bonds that love shall find us 
Forever be extolled! 

They farther part to bind us, 
They closer draw to hold. 

The truths that seem to sever, 
Lead safely through the maze— 

Be this our one endeavor: 
To go our separate ways. 
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The Nominees and the Issues 


A STRANGE LOYALTY 
Stephen H. Fritchman 

It is an amazing type of loyalty which seeks to liquidate our 
assets at a time when they can best serve our needs. The con- 
solidation of our forces seemed to be going on apace. Mutuality 
has been the keynote during the year. Dr. Joy’s entrance into 
the contest for the presidency is a needless and tragic liquidation 
of this asset of good will and unity. There is much use of the 
word ‘‘democracy”’ by the supporters of Dr. Joy. The desire of a 
great portion of our fellowship was recorded last May, in favor of 
advance along the lines laid down by the Appraisal Commission. 
Why then do we hear the sound of alarms and excursions from 
the advocates of democracy? Solidarity is made possible in a 
democratic body only by a willingness to give majority convic- 
tions a chance to experiment. 

' Far more serious is the attempt of Dr. Joy and his supporters 
to revive the controversy over humanism. We are approaching 
the twilight of Unitarianism if the demon of heresy-hunting can 
be released. Inflexibility in doctrine is the Achilles’ heel of any 
church. Weare fatally wounded if we deny to others the privilege 
of faith we claim for ourselves. The appearance of a rival candi- 
date ought to bring into sharp focus the will of our denomination 
for the election of so liberal and progressive a figure as the chair- 
man of the Commission of Appraisal. In the name of religious 
democracy, I vote for Frederick M. Eliot. 


KEEP THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT 
Adelia Doolittle Bauer, Washington, D. C. 

“Keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” I 
have heard these words quoted by our ministers, and have always 
supposed they were pregnant with meaning for Unitarians. If 
they do mean anything to us, they most certainly should mean 
that we are not to allow ourselves to be divided into two camps, 
theist and humanist. 

I have had the great privilege of belonging to a Unitarian 
church for nearly sixty years, and I have never been made to feel 
unwelcome because of my doubts. To tell the truth, no one has 
even questioned me. Neither have I concerned myself about the 
belief, or lack of it, of my fellow members. That, to my mind, 
should be true of every broad-minded Unitarian church; and I was 
both grieved and shocked when I once heard a Unitarian minister 
speak with considerable satisfaction of how he had driven two 
humanists out of his church. I had supposed that such a spirit 
was out of date in our Unitarian churches. 

My impression, as just one of the rank and file, is that in Dr. 
Eliot we have in all probability a blending of the theist and the 
humanist that would be most desirable at this critical juncture; 
and I hope that he will be elected by a large vote, and that the 
other side will yield graciously and request that it be made 
unanimous, 


ASCERTAIN THE FACTS 
Alice P. Tapley, Boston, Mass. 

Is it not possible that in this deplorable controversy many 
people may act from ignorance? My plea to all, especially voters, 
is, make no decision until you have ascertained for yourselves 
There is too much prejudice, careless 
statement; too little understanding of the nominees, and of the 
gravity of the situation. A defeat of Dr. Eliot will mean a set- 
back to the growth and usefulness of the fellowship, Let us rise 
above all self-interest, and exemplify the highest Unitarian ideals. 


THE NECESSARY QUALITIES 
': Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot has pre-eminently the qualities 
which are vital at this time for the future of the Unitarian de- 
nomination. We are fortunate in having secured his consent to 


be nominated to the office of president. Under his guidance we 
shall have an emphasis on spiritual things, combined with a great 
executive ability. I write as a former president of the Women’s 
Alliance, because I feel strongly that Dr. Eliot will give the im- 
petus to Unitarians which they need. 


THE REAL QUALIFICATION 
William C. Peters, Bangor, Maine 


Whether we have a humanist or a theist as head of the 
American Unitarian Association seems to me to be unimportant, 
provided he has qualifications that fit him for that position. 

I feel strongly, however, that the man who has raised this 
issue has disqualified himself, and I hope that Dr. Joy will not be 
elected as our president. 


IS THIS DEMOCRACY? 
Dale DeWitt 


We are constantly misled by the idea that a contest is the 
only method of democratic procedure. Democracy may be be- 
trayed by the handling of factors in influencing votes. If with no 
pressure of power or violation of method a person of fairness and 
vision is chosen the nominee, then democracy has clear expres- 
sion. Can one recall the ovations given Dr. Eliot last year and 
know the quality of his relationships in the denomination, and 
doubt his suitability? Can one observe a denomination endorse 
an appraisal, give every evidence of a new spirit, and doubt its 
basic will? But if such a development over more than two years 
of consideration be confused by accusations and new issues in a 
period of sixty days, is this democracy? 

After speaking of a friendly contest, Dr. Joy launches into an 
accusation of unfairness. There are those who believe the 
Commission leaned over backward in being fair. The launching 
of such an accusation lends to Dr. Joy a vulnerability we regret. 

The issue of fitness has been stated as an issue of careerism. 
Can careerism result in anything but a dynasty wherein presi- 
dents rather than the church body choose their successors, thus 
violating democracy? 

There is a surprising aspect to Dr. Joy’s statement, a colossal 
certainty of unique self-capability. 


PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Randall S. Hilton 


Dr. Joy quotes a statement by an anonymous minister con- 
cerning the report of the Commission of Appraisal: ‘‘What is 
there in this report to help me in my parish work?”’ While it was 
not the duty of the Commission to make a survey of the local 
parishes, there is much that the local church can get from these 
recommendations. The Maine Unitarian Association has been 
making a definite attempt to carry out the regional responsi- 
bility suggested by the Appraisal Commission, resulting in the 
improvement of local activities and increased interest in the 
work of state and national organizations. 

From the experience in Maine, where there are city, town, 
and village churches, it would seem that the recommendations 
of the Commission of Appraisal can be most helpful to local 
parishes if and when they are given a real and sympathetic trial. 
Certainly it is not constructive to condemn the program of the 
Commission as not helping the local parish, until it has been tried, 
particularly when there are ministers and churches which have 
found it most beneficial. 


LET US BE UNITED 
Henry B. Sawyer, Boston, Mass. 

I am more than sorry to see the rift in the Unitarian situa- 
tion. I sincerely hope Dr. Frederick M. Eliot will be elected at 
the coming meeting, and that we may then devote ourselves to 
re-establishing unity and harmony. 
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A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Charles R. Joy 
Foreword 

T may rightly be demanded of any man who accepts a nomi- 
nation to the presidency of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, that he should make known his platform. Dr. Eliot has 
stated that the Report of the Commission of Appraisal would be 
his platform. Here is mine, as complete as I can make it in the 

brief space to which I am limited. 

I pledge myself to carry out every decision of the Association 
and its board of directors, and would co-operate fully with them 
in every undertaking. 

I pledge myself, likewise, to further systematic study of the 
Commission’s Report, and the adoption of every practical sug- 
gestion therein, that we may gain the maximum benefit from the 
work of the Commission. I commend most heartily the policy of 
conference pursued by the Interim Commission on Planning 
and Review, as distinguished from the policy of aloofness pur- 
sued by the Commission of Appraisal. I would adhere rigorously 
to all by-laws adopted by the Association on the recommendation 
of the Interim Commission, but would appeal later to the Asso- 
ciation for the revision of any by-laws which in practical experience 
proved to be unwise. 

Aneffort has been made to include in this statement, indicat- 
ing my approval or disapproval, all of the important suggestions 
of the Commission. All new suggestions of the Commission, 
which have met with approval, are indicated by italics The 
remaining statements describe policies of the present adminis- 
tration, or my own proposals for new policies. 

Tf elected, these would be my recommendations. The Com- 
mission of Appraisal did not estimate the cost of carrying out its 
suggestions. The costs of this program have been computed. I 
believe funds are available to put it into operation immediately. 


I. The Religious Faith of Our Fellowship 

1. Full assent to the recommendation of the Commission that 
“the majority should stress more openly and heartily their common 
and positive faith.’’ (Commission of Appraisal’s Report, pp. 34, 59.) 

2. Reaffirmation, therefore, of the central purpose of our 
Association of churches as “the diffusion of the knowledge and 
the promotion of the interests of pure religion, which, in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and 
love to man.”’ (See Report, pp. 54, 59.) 

8. Vigorous dissent from the accuracy of that summary of 
Unitarian doctrines which appears in the report of the Com- 
mission (p.88), and a refusal to concede that such supreme values 
as God, prayer, communion, and immortality, can yet be rele- 
gated to the unessentials, or the disagreements, of Unitarian 
thought and faith, as the Commission states (p. 38). 

4. Insistence that freedom and tolerance are not enough as 
bonds of religious unity. (See Report, pp. 54ff, 68f.) 

5. Full rights and privileges for all in our fellowship, with- 
out discrimination, except the right of any minority group to 
represent its convictions as the accepted Unitarian conception of 
religion. (See Report, pp. 32, 57.) 


Il. Integration 

1. Full approval of the declaratory resolution adopted in 1986, 
not as something new, but as describing the responsibility of the 
Association to the other major organizations of our denomination. 

2. A new study of the problem of interrelations with the hope 
of promoting friendly co-operation and efficient teamwork with the 
Alliance, the League, and the Y. P. R. U., which are making such 
splendid contributions to our common life. 

3. Approval of the plans for the new office of moderator as 
provided for, not in the original report, but in the greatly modified 
recommendations of the Interim Commission. (The new plans avoid 
the creation of two denominational heads, and permit us to honor 
distinguished servants of our cause.) 

4. Full approval of the plan for a standing Commission on 
Planning and Review, to study the work of the Association and 
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other organizations in co-operation with their governing boards 

5. Full approval of all legal and practical methods of enhancing 
the importance of the biennial General Conference. 

6. Disapproval of the plans for increased representation of 
churches at meetings of the Association by delegates from local 
branches of the Alliance, Laymen’s League, and Y. P. R. U., be- 
cause in practice this would not encourage the organization of 
local branches of these bodies, and would inevitably lead to the 
still more disproportionate control of all business transacted in 
Boston by the New England churches. (The distant churches 
would be unable to take advantage of the opportunity for larger 
delegations because of the expense involved. In each of the last 
two years, 1985 and 1936, only two churches outside of New 
England were represented by the full quota of delegates to which 
they were even then entitled. Balloting by mail will be confined 
to the election of officers and directors.) 

7. Approval of the proposal for balloting by mail for officers 
and directors. 

8. A careful study of the possibilities of voting by mail upon 
major issues of policy and administration before the Association. 

9. Encouragement to all movements for intelligent and 
practical democratic control. 


III. Regional Decentralization 


1. Full approval of all practical plans to vitalize our regional 
life, to encourage initiative and responsibility in our various church 
groups. 

2. Recommendation that the Department of Social Relations 
be immediately transferred to New York City, as the logical 
center of social activities in the United States, the secretary of 
the Department to be in charge of the New York office, with a 
full-time secretary. 

3. Recommendation that the board of directors organize 
open conferences in various regional centers upon the policies of 
the Association. 

4, Recommendation that an official representative of the 
Association be stationed on the Pacific Coast for a part of each 
year, beginning at once. 

5. Recommendation that an official representative of the 
Association be stationed in the Middle West for a part of each 
year, beginning at once. 

6. Recommendation that an official representative of the 
Association visit, and work with, the Southern churches for a 
part of each year, beginning at once. 

7. Approval of the Commission’s plan for regional advisory 
committees, similar to the Committee on the Field in the New 
York area. 

8. Careful consideration of the possibility of appointing full- 
time regional secretaries, returning to the policy interrupted by the 
depression, whenever the needs justify and the resources permit. 


IV. Internal Administration 


1. The appointment of a Commission on Religion, to study 
the responsibility of our Association for the spiritual life of the 
individual and the local church, to encourage experimentation in 
worship, and the production of devotional literature, the Com- 
mission to lead later to the establishment of a permanent depart- 
ment of religion as the central activity of our common life. 
(The salvation of our churches rests not on matters of organiza- 
tion and administration, but upon a return to a profound re- 
ligious faith in God.) 

2. A new emphasis upon the importance of religious educa- 
tion, and a large increase in appropriations for the publication 
of new text books. 

3. General approval of the plan for a Department of the Minis- 
try, and the co-ordination of its work with the work of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, the Society for Ministerial Relief, and the 
Personnel Committee of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, but 
without attempting to take over these organizations, as has been 
recommended by the Commission. (All these organizations are 
completely independent of the Association, and their co-opera- 
tion with it at present leaves nothing to be desired.) 
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4. Full approval of the Commission’s suggestion that the in- 
tellectual life of our churches should be stimulated, and the in- 
ereased production of new books by the Publications Department 
encouraged. 

5. Approval of the Commission’s proposal for a Department 
of Education embracing our present Department of Religious Edu- 


cation, our Unitarian Student Committee, and our Committee for 


Adult Education. Disapproval of the proposal that our Depart- 
ment of Social Relations should now or eventually be included in 
this Department. Disapproval of the Commission’s opinion 
that the Department of Education in both the adult and chil- 


dren’s bureaus “would inevitably deal largely with social prob- 


lems’”’ (p. 46), and that “‘the field of social problems could scarcely 
help becoming the principal part”’ of the program of adult educa- 
tion (p. 46), as a gross exaggeration of social factors and a mini- 


mizing of the spiritual factors in religion. 


6. The creation of a new Department of Churchmanship to in- 
clude two divisions: the Division of Church Extension, which 


i should immediately assume the duty of planting new churches, es- 


Commission until these other things are accomplished. 


\ 
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tablishing preaching stations, conducting radio missions, spread- 
ing Unitarian literature, and engaging in other enterprises similar 
to those on which the Association was embarked prior to the de- 
pression; and the Division of Church Maintenance, which should 
attempt to strengthen our local churches by financial aid, surveys, 
counsel, and the development of new techniques in churchmanship. 

7. A continuation of our Committee on Adult Education, 
but no increase in appropriations for it, until other things more 
important in our denominational life are accomplished. 

8. A strengthening of our student work, by periodical con- 
ferences of college-town ministers, by Billings Fund lecturers 
chosen by these ministers, and by increased appropriations for 
part-time student assistance and promotion in these churches 
themselves, but no full-time secretary as recommended by the 
(This is 
the plan of the middle-west college-town ministers, who were not 
consulted by the Commission of Appraisal.) 

9. As quickly as possible the re-employment of a full-time 
‘secretary of the Association in place of the voluntary, unpaid 
secretary of the board recommended by Dr. Eliot and nominated 
by the directors. (With full appreciation of the willingness of Dr. 
Palfrey Perkins to undertake these duties, he should be relieved 
as quickly as possible from any such extraordinary responsibility. 
A busy Boston clergyman, however consecrated and able, can not 
take on, as a part-time job, the heavy duties of this office.) 

10. Disapproval of the extraordinary centralization of power 
in the president of the Association, recommended by the Interim 
Commission, and approved by Dr. Eliot. (See Proposed By-Laws 
submitted by Interim Commission, pp. 11, 16. The abolishing 
of administrative vice presidents, the substitution of a Staff 
‘Council without power for an Administrative Council, which 
shared responsibility with the president, are frankly intended to 
center administrative power in the president. This is contrary to 
the whole philosophy of the Commission of Appraisal.) 

11. Disapproval of the amazing change in the by-laws of the 
Association, which will permit the president, secretary and treas- 
urer to vote in the board of directors for their own renomination. 
(See by-laws submitted by Interim Commission, Art. X, 1, pp. 
19f.) 

12. Details of internal organization and administration to 
be left to the directors and the staff to work out together. 

13. Modification of the recently adopted by-laws of the 
board, in line with our practical experience. 


V. Denominational Officers 


1. Hearty approval of all the men selected by Dr. Eliot as 
his associates on the paid staff, but a reassignment of duties, so 
far as possible in accordance with their own desires and aptitudes. 

2, Full approval of the Commission’s suggestion that the 
average age of officers should be lowered by the appointing of 
younger men when vacancies occur. (This has always been the 
practice, E. Kuebler’s appointment to full-time, and E. Baker’s 
appointment to part-time service being the most recent instances.) 


3. Disapproval of the suggestion that men from the Middle 
West and the Pacific Coast should necessarily be appointed when 
vacancies occur. (The important thing is to find the best men, 
who quickly lose their sectionalism in the normal work of the 
Association.) 

4. Disapproval of the suggestion that ‘‘careful records be 
kept for each officer showing in detail the work he has done and 
the special abilities he has shown,” as wholly unnecessary with 
our small staff. 

5. Approval of the plan for pensioning administrative officers 
of the Association, and hearty recommendation that every effort 
be made to increase simultaneously the pensions for all our min- 
isters. 

6. A new effort to set up more democratic methods for the 
nomination and election of officers. 


VI. Leadership 


Approval of all wise and democratic methods of finding and 
training leaders. 
VII. Our Ministry 
1. Renewal of the Association’s past effort to give to all 
worthy ministers a minimum living wage, consistent with proper 
professional standards. 
2. A vigorous campaign in the near future to increase greatly 


the money ayailable for ministerial pensions, by much more than — 


the $50,000 reeommended by the Commission. (Divide the in- 
come of this sum, approximately $2,000, by the number of present 
pensioners, 80, and it will be seen how inadequate the Commis- 
sion’s suggestion is.It would mean $25 more a year for each man.) 

8. Recognition of the genuine ability and loyalty of rural, 
small-town, and small-church ministers, instead-of calling always 
upon a dozen distinguished leaders for our committees, our pro- 
grams, and our missions. 


VIII. Our Churches 


1. A new study of the relations between our local churches 
and the Association, to determine in what ways we may diffuse 
the knowledge of our common work, aid the ministers in their 
local problems, strengthen our missionary enterprises, and bear 
victorious witness to the faith that is in us. 

2. A mobilization of all the resources of the denomination 
behind the parish churches, in the belief that we shall succeed as 
a denomination only as our churches themselves succeed. 

3. The extension of our survey service as quickly as pos- 
sible to all the churches of our fellowship, that each may profit 
by the wisdom and experience of all. 

4. The gathering of exact, detailed information regarding 
the whole range of church activities. 

5. The compilation of this information so that local churches 
may obtain it either in report form, or from officers trained for 
this co-operative work. 

6. Special attention to the lonely, isolated churches, that 
they may be made conscious of the Jarger fellowship to which 
they belong. 

7. Careful regional studies, that the problems of churches 
geographically related may be understood thoroughly, and help- 
ful solutions found. 

8. A new flaming of faith and courage, a new birth of con- 
fidence in our mission, in place of the dismal prospect of the pos- 
sible survival of one-third of our churches, painted by the staff 
of the Commission. (Report, p. 317.) 


IX. The Larger Liberalism 


1. The union of all the hberals of America in the Free 
Church Fellowship, or under some other more acceptable form 
of organization. 

2. Disapproval of the Commission’s suggestion that the 
Department of Foreign Relations should be developed into a 
full department with a secretary, as unnecessary and costly. 

3. The strengthening of our world-wide fellowship by the 
whole-hearted participation of the Association in all the enter- 
prises of the International Association of Religious Liberals. 


Lo 
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Unitarians to Chicago 


Western Conference, League Convention and District 
Y. P. R. U.’s May 15-18 


“The Fruits of Liberal Religion’’—in the 
work of the church and the Laymen’s 
League chapter, and in business, social 
endeavor, government and art—will be 
the theme of the Mid-Western Convention 
of the League, to be held in Chicago, 
Saturday and Sunday, May 15 and 16, at 
the Third Unitarian Church. Professor 
Ralph F. Fuchs of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo., is chairman of the 
committee which has arranged the program. 

The League’s meetings will be simul- 
taneous with the gathering of young people 
from Y. P. R. U. societies of the Chicago 
area, and will immediately precede the 
sessions of the Western Conference, which 
will continue through May 18. The young 
people will join League convention dele- 
gates and their families at the dinner meet- 
ing Saturday evening, and the laymen will 
conclude their sessions by attending the 
opening service and sermon of the Con- 
ference Sunday evening. It is expected 
that many laymen who are representing 
their church at the conference will take 
this opportunity to attend the League con- 
vention at no extra travel expense. 

“Religious Motivation Today,’’ as exem- 
plified in the lives of notable present-day 
personalities, will be considered at the 
League opening session as follows: ‘‘In 
Business—Daniel Willard,” by C. Arthur 
Bruce of the R. L. Bruce Flooring Company 
in Memphis; “In Social Endeavor—Jane 
Addams,” by William F. Byron, chairman 
of Division of Social Work, Northwestern 
University; ‘In Government — John G. 
Winant,’’ by Thomas H. Eliot, general 
counsel to the National Social Security 
Board and grandson of President Eliot of 
Harvard; “In Art—Lorado Taft,” by Carl 
G. Mose, sculptor and instructor in 
modeling, Washington University School 
of Fine Arts. 

The luncheon meeting Saturday will 
consider the question: ‘“‘Has Liberal Re- 
ligion Met the Challenge of Modern Life?”’ 
led by Prof. O. R. Hughes, of State Teach- 
ers College, Memphis, Tenn., and round 
tables that afternoon will consider ‘‘The 
Application of Religion’ to these four 
fields, discussing specifically the problems 
of collective bargaining and collusive di- 
vorees, “The Extent of Collective Re- 
sponsibility for Individual Welfare” and 
“Public Art of the Post-War Period.” 
Leaders of these round tables will be, re- 
spectively, Professor Ralph F. Fuchs of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
Louis Hosch, technical consultant, Ameri- 
ean Public Welfare, Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, Chicago, IIll., and Frederick Wey- 
gold, artist, of Louisville, Ky. 

At the evening dinner-meeting ‘Liberal 
Religious Personalities” will be the topic, 


with Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of the Third 
Unitarian Church speaking on ‘‘Thomas 
Paine, Herald of an Age of Reason,” and 
Professor Arthur C. McGiffert of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary giving an 
address on “Channing and the New 
England Tradition.” f 
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Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, minister of 
the church in Alton, IIl., will preach the 
convention sermon on “The Liberal Tem- 
per in Religion.”” Sunday afternoon round 
tables will discuss League chapter prob- 
lems, and other discussion groups will be 
arranged during the two days as the dele- 
gates desire. The Sunday evening supper 
meeting will hear Perry J. Stearns of Mil- 
waukee, a member of the League Council, 
discuss ‘‘Religion in the European Con- 
fliet.’’ 


League’s Founding Marked Renaissance of 
Laymen in Religion, says Dr. Reccord 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League was 
eighteen years old to a day on Sunday, 
April 11, and Greater Boston, Mass., 
laymen, who hold a yearly anniversary 
service, took pains this year to have as 
their preacher Dr. Augustus P. Reecord 
of Detroit, Mich,. who was minister of the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., 
when the League was organized in that 
church. The service took place in Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston the evening of 
the exact anniversary day. 

Dr. Reccord preached on ‘‘The Renais- 
sance of the Laymen in Religion,” for so 
the formation of the League seemed to 
Unitarian ministers eighteen years ago, 
Dr. Reccord declared. It marked a de- 
parture from the laymen’s habit of leaving 
religion and the church to women, chil- 
dren and ministers. The new vitality that 
the League has brought into the life of the 
Unitarian fellowship justified this estimate, 
Dr. Reccord declared. 

The service was conducted by laymen. 
Nathaniel K. Wood of Arlington Street 
Church gave the invocation and led in the 
responsive reading, which was especially 
prepared for these anniversary occasions 
and which commemorates the lay founders 
of world religions. Henry M. Williams of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, read the Scripture 
lessons. Professor W. Linwood Chase, 
headmaster of the Country Day School in 
Newton, Mass., and a layman of the 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian church, 
offered the prayer and led in the ‘‘Act of 
Consecration,’’ also written especially 
for anniversary services. 

The men’s chorus choir of King’s Chapel 
sang the anthems, and Elwood Gaskill, 
organist and choirmaster of Arlington 
Street Church, was at the organ. 

The organization of the League, Dr. 
Reccord declared, ‘‘has proved to be the 
most important step taken by our denomi- 
nation during the nearly forty-two years of 
my ministry.’’ He continued: ‘It marked 
the renaissance of the layman in religion 
and betokened a new day for liberal Chris- 
tianity in America. During these eighteen 
years, the League has organized 181 chap- 
ters in thirty-seven states and Canada and 
enrolled more than 5,500 members. Fur- 
thermore, the activities of these recent 


years prove that it has not yet spent its 
force. If anything, it has grown in inten- 
sity and power.” 

Dr. Reccord reviewed some of the 
achievements of the League during these 
years—the phenomenally successful cam- 
paign for denominational funds, the 
church-membership campaign which net- 
ted a twenty-five percent increase in church 
rolls, the preaching missions, the institutes 
of religious education, the Minister-Lay- 
men Partnership plan, and the. recently 
initiated Institutes of Churchmanship. 

Laymen, said Dr. Reccord, have con- 
tributed to organized religion “the habits 
of mind and methods of work which have 
made them successful in the administra- 
tion of their own affairs.’’ ‘‘Practicality, 
efficiency, persistence, these are a few of the 
qualities and characteristics which our 
laymen are now consecrating to religion 
and the Church,” he said. 

Dr. Reccord thus set forth his funda- 
mental reason why he welcomed the or- 
ganization of the League and the resultant 
increased participation of laymen in the 
work and worship of the church: 

“The Christian world is waiting for a 
church which will dare to take its stand 
upon the religion of Jesus and apply its 
principles and ideals to the conduct of 
men and nations. Then wars and indus- 
trial conflicts will cease, and an era of 
peace and good will will be ushered in. 

“The Church which can meet this need 
will not be necessarily the Church which 
can boast of the largest congregations or 
the most stately ritual or the most rational 
theology. It will be the Church which 
achieves the greatest success in enlisting 
its laymen in active and efficient service. 
If once these Jaymen realize how largely 
the responsibility for the success of the 
Church depends upon their participation, 
there will be fewer dwindling congrega- 
tions, fewer discouraged ministers, fewer 
sermons preached to empty pews. 

“Henceforth the great word in our 
vocabulary must be ‘together,’—minister 
and people worshiping together in the 
house of the Lord, deliberating together 
concerning the things of the spirit, and 


working together for the coming of God’s.. 


kingdom here upon the earth.” 
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Vital Subjects Are Discussed at 


Free Church Fellowship Institute 


The Free Church Fellowship held an 
Institute on “Communism, Fascism, the 
Co-operative Movement and Democracy in 
Relation to Religion,’ in the People’s 
Church, Chicago, IIl., from April 6 to 8, 
when outstanding leaders gave addresses 
on subjects of pressing concern. Rev. Lon 


Ray Call, secretary of the Western Uni- 


tarian Conference, was chairman of the 
program committee. 

In the evening of April 6, Rev. Leon M. 
Birkhead, Kansas City, Mo., discussed 
“Religion and Fascism” from the point of 
view of one who had made an intensive 
study of fascist forces in America. He 
expressed the conviction that industrial 
leaders were not lacking to provide funds 
for a fascist drive if conditions became 
favorable, 

Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, former minis- 
ter of the Church of the Redeemer, 


_ Newark, N. J., spoke earnestly and sanely 


_ varying measure. 


on the subject ‘Religion and Communism.” 
Disavowing Communism himself because 
of its credo of violence, which he deplored, 
Mr. Garner stated that the aim of Com- 
munism to create a better social order is 
one that many religious people share in 
If modern religion 
finds it impossible to express the cause of 
the disinherited, then the common people 
will desert religion and pledge allegiance to 
a new loyalty. f 

“Those who believe in democracy must 
show enthusiasm for it,” said Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y., in a brilliant 
summary of the common interests of free 
religion and the democratic faith. Tostand 
for democracy in principle and then di- 
voree this principle from practical pro- 
grams embodying the benefits of democ- 
racy, is the most effective way of sabotag- 
ing the heritage of freedom, Dr. Lathrop 
declared. 
' The sessions on Wednesday morning, 
April 8, were given over to ““The Questions 
of Minorities.” Dr. Sydney B. Snow, of 
Meadville Theological School, spoke about 
the minorities in Transylvania, and un- 
veiled a picture of the persecutions endured 
by modern people for the sake of a free 
faith. ‘Minorities at Home’’ was treated 


_by Roscoe Simmons, a Negro speaker. 


» 
- 


The Negroes constitute the only domestic 
minority, he claimed. Charging that 


Christian churches dodge the religious 


implications of their brotherhood teaching, 
he challenged the Free Church leaders to 
make a more realistic approach to the 
whole race problem. In the heated discus- 


sion that followed, the point was made 
\ 
¥ 


that labor groups are dissolving race 
prejudices more successfully than church 
ps. 

_ “The Free Churches and Protestant 
Unity” was the subject of an address 


by Rev. M. A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass., 
secretary of the Free Church Fellow- 
ship. 

The Wednesday luncheon meeting faced 
“The Labor Situation,” and Mr. Larry 
Davidow, a Detroit labor lawyer, de- 
livered a provocative address on ‘‘The 
Legality of the Sit-Down Strike.” The 
process by which other forbidden labor 
rights became realities in spite of adverse 
legal opinion at first, led Mr. Davidow to 
argue that the sit-down strike will be ul- 
timately recognized as legal. 

“Tt is not the capitalistic system which 
has failed today,” said Ellis D. McFar- 
land of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. “It is management which has 
failed.”’ By failing to give workers an ade- 
quate share in the wealth produced by 
capitalism, management has helped to dis- 
credit a system which is largely workable 
and sound. 

Rev. James Myers, industrial secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, said 
that church-religion has no conspicuous 
record in training people who understand 
the technique of handling labor crises. 
The acceptance and encouragement of 
proper labor organization by employers 
themselves would result in good will and 
confidence. 

One of the most thrilling parts of the 
program came on Thursday morning, 
when Professor William R. Amberson of 
the University of Tennessee aad Sam H. 
Franklin, Hillhouse, Miss., told the dra- 
matic story of the Delta Co-operative 
Farm. Professor Amberson outlined first 
the economic situation which produced 
the sharecroppers. He mentioned the 
gradual replacement of slave labor by 
poor white labor, and sketched the hope- 
lessness of the modern tenant farmer in 
the South. 

“The Social Function of a Free Church” 
was the title of a masterly address by Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, dean of Abraham Lincoln 
Center, Chicago. 

At the Thursday luncheon meeting, 
Eugene R. Bowen, general secretary of 
the Co-operative League of New York, 
spoke on the consumers’ co-operative 
movement. ‘Closely allied as the co- 
operative movement is with the religious 
ideal of a better society, it is not necessarily 
the minister’s job to devote himself to the 
organization of co-operative societies. 
His great job is to inspire people to want a 
better order, to change and enlarge points 
of view, and to undergird progressive 
movements with democratic understand- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Bowen. 

The addresses of Prof. Jerome Davis 
and Dr. Preston Bradley on the final 
evening of the institute will be reported 
later. 


CHURCHES AND OTHER MEMBER 
ORGANIZATIONS OF A. U. A. 


The following letter was sent (in re- 
sponse to many questions seeking opinion 
on the by-laws of the American Unitarian 
Association governing representation and 
voting at its annual meeting) to the 
churches and other member organizations 
of the A. U. A. on April 20, 1987: 

“Representation of member churches 
and other organizations at meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association is gov- 
erned by Article II of the by-laws of the 
Association, which reads as follows: 


“Churches and other religious, educational, and 
philanthropic societies which make annual contribu- 
tions to the Association shall be members of the 
Association. Churches and organizations not mem~ 
bers of the Association shall become such whenever 
their contributions are received and have been ac- 
cepted by the board of directors. Each member 
church shall be entitled to be represented at alk 
meetings of the Association by its minister or min- 
isters and two accredited lay delegates for the first 
fifty voting members or fractional part thereof and by 
one additional delegate for each additional fifty voting 
members, chosen during the year at any regular or 
special meeting; all other member societies shall be 
represented by the president and two other ac- 
credited delegates, only, chosen as aforesaid. A 
contribution must be placed in the hands of the 
officers of the Association on or before April 30, to 
entitle a church or other society to be represented in 
the following annual meeting.” 


“Various questions as to this matter 
have been presented to the board of di- 
rectors of the Association. The board 
understands the provisions of this article 
to mean:— 

1. That delegates are not entitled to vote 
by proxy or to transfer their credentials or 
to vote by mail. 

2. That a member church or other mem- 
ber organization may choose alternate 
delegates who may be substituted by the 
church or organization for regular dele- 
gates who do not attend the meeting. 

8. That delegates are not required to be 
members of the church or other organiza- 
tion by which they are chosen. ; 

4. That officers and directors of the 
Association are not entitled to vote unless 
they are accredited delegates of a member 
church or other member organization, or 
are life members of the Association duly 
constituted as such before May 1, 1925. 

“Tt is essential that the churches and 
other organizations send to the Association 
written notice of the names of all dele- 
gates and alternates as soon as possible, 
and also make sure that all delegates bring 
their credentials with them to the meeting. 
No one will be permitted on the floor of 
the annual meeting without credentials.” 

* * 


FREDERIC J. GAULD RETIRES 


Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Cohasset, Mass., for 
fifteen years, offered his resignation at the 
annual parish meeting on April 14. The 
parish accepted the resignation with regret 
The resignation will be made effective on 
October first, when Mr. Gauld will retire 
from active parish work. 
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Worcester Conference Holds Annual Meeting 


The seventieth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference (Mass.) was held 
with the First Unitarian Church in Ware 
on April 1. It opened with a devotional 
service conducted by Rey. Eric Alton Ayer 
of Marlboro. 

Before taking up the business of the 
morning session, the president, J. Clarence 
Hill of Athol, expressed what was in the 
hearts of those present when he spoke 
feelingly of the long and distinguished 
service of Dr. James C. Duncan as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Conference, and of 
the loss that has come to us by his passing 
from our midst. 

Mr. Hill then appointed as a credential 
committee Rev. Thayer Clark of Grafton, 
J. Gardner Lincoln of Ware, and Rev. 
John A. Leininger of Barre. 

The nominating committee consisted of 
Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 
Mrs. Annie Congdon of Hopedale, and 
Rev. Leon S. Simonetti of Ware. 

The first speaker was Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and his subject was 
“What of Brotherhood in the Present 
World?” 

Dr. Cornish, before beginning his ad- 
dress, paid a warm tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Duncan, whom he had known well 
for over forty years in the various duties 
and activities of the Conference and the 
denomination. He made a special em- 
phasis on Dr. Duncan’s loyal and untiring 
help in carrying on the work of the Sus- 
tentation Fund. At this point Dr. Cornish 
expressed his own keen interest in and 
anxiety over the Ministers’ Pension Fund 
—which at present is far below a normal 
minimum rate. He hoped that the 
churches everywhere in the denomina- 
tion would keep this in mind and respond 
generously to the present need. 

In his address, Dr. Cornish traced the 
origin of the idea of the Brotherhood of 
Man and proved that the Bible had made 
the greatest contribution to the develop- 
ment and spread of this idea. In a man- 
ner that held his listeners intent upon his 
words he proceeded to show how this coun- 
try was founded on the belief in the 
Brotherhood of Man. ‘We stand as the 
great exponents of that principle in this 
day. We have splendid schools magnif- 
icently. equipped. All men are entitled 
to the pursuit of liberty and happiness, 
and this means that every man must be 
given his chance in education and every- 
thing else that promotes the abundant life. 
Life is fluid, we do not want to bind it, we 
want to promote it. Every time we fail 
the cause of the Brotherhood of Man, we 
are deserters. The plain people of the 
world will win.” 

There was a meeting of the directors 
during the intermission and arrangements 
for the next Conference were discussed. 

The afternoon session began with a roll 


calland more than 100 delegates responded. 

The nominating committee presented 
the following names for election: J. 
Clarence Hill of Athol, president; Elbert 
W. Marso of Hopedale, J. Gardner Lincoln 
of Ware, vice presidents; Rev. Ivan A. 
Klein of Berlin, secretary-treasurer; Au- 
gustus C. Seagraves of Uxbridge, Mrs. 
A. P. Rugg of Worcester, Mrs. George R. 
Wallace of Fitchburg, Clarence M. Joyce 
of Leominster, Miss M. L. Hawkins of 
Lancaster, H. H. Morse of Gardner, and 
Arthur Lamson of Marlboro, directors. 
By the casting of a single ballot the slate 
was adopted as presented. ; 

The Conference made the following 
appropriations: General Theological Li- 
brary, $25; Rowe Camp, $35; Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, $10; Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Service Pension Society, 
$50. 

Rev. Joseph H. Pardee, minister emeri- 
tus, of Bolton, moved that the Conference 
extend to the church of Ware a rising 
vote of thanks for the splendid hospitality. 

Next on the program was ‘‘An Apprecia- 
tion of James Cameron Duncan,” — a 
paper prepared and read by Rev. Frederick 
L. Weis of Lancaster. The paper revealed 
such deep and sympathetic understanding 
of Dr. Duncan as a minister and a man 
that at the conclusion of the paper the 
entire gathering rose and stood silent for 
one minute, in honor of his memory. It 
was voted to include the appreciation by 
Mr. Weis in the minutes. 

Dr. Fred G. Bratton, professor of re- 
ligion at Springfield College, was the last 
speaker, and he spoke on ‘“‘The Function 
of Religious Leadership Today.’ This 
was a scholarly address, convincing, in- 
teresting and helpful. Dr. Bratton said: 

“Instruction in religion in the past has 
had too often the defect that it was un- 
critical. . . . It might be wise to consider 
teaching religion from the basis of prin- 
ciples, whether they are in the Bible or 
not. . . . Teaching religion should be rele- 
vant to present-day thinking. ... Re- 
ligious leadership in order to be effective 
in the future should have: (a) a sound his- 
torical perspective; (b) it should continu- 
ously redefine religion so as to set it up in 
the realms of value instead of acts; (c) it 
must underline essential Christianity; 
(d) there must be made an earnest ap- 
plication of the Christian ethic to con- 
temporary society. 

Religion is a way of life—and the five 
principles as set forth in the Sermon on the 
Mount are: 1. Personal integrity; 2. A 
purposive life; 8. The sacredness of per- 
sonality; 4. Service as a test of greatness; 
5. A life of love the highest motive for 
living. 

If church leadership, both lay and 
clerical, is to be effective, the emphasis 
must rest on human values, on others 
rather than self, on conduct rather than 


- 
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creed. The task of the church is to make 
men better. . . . This is the challenge to 
the Church of today.” 

The Conference closed with a hymn and 
benediction by the pastor of the church, 
Rey. Leon S. Simonetti. 

Ivan A. Klein, Secretary. 


* * 


COMMEMORATION SERVICE 


In the ‘‘Parker Memorial,” or Bulfinch 
Place Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Sunday, 
May 2, at 4 p. m., there will be held a ser- 
vice in commemoration of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the ordination of 
Theodore Parker. This service is being 
held jointly by the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches and the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church of New York, will speak on 
“Theodore Parker: Preacher and Prophet.” 
The Greater Boston Negro Male Chorus 
will assist with the devotional service 
preceding the address. This joint service 
will be the afternoon session of the regular 
spring meeting of the conference. In the 
evening after supper there will be a business 
session followed by two addresses. Ernest 
W. Kuebler wil! speak in the name of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
and Rev. William S$. Nichols will discuss 
the ‘Proposed Changes in the By-laws of 
the A. U. A.”’ Reservations for supper 
should be made to Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond, Bulfinch Place Chapel, Bulfinch 


Place, Boston. 
* * 


WILLIAM F. SKERRYE 

Rev. William Frederick Skerrye, minis- 
ter of the First Church in Belfast, Maine, 
for sixteen years, died on Friday, April 
16, at the age of seventy. 

Mr. Skerrye was a Nova Scotian. His 
previous Unitarian pastorates were at 
Templeton, Mass., 1906-1922, and Saco 
Maine, 1899-1906. He came to the Saco 
church from the Congregational ministry. 


* * 


CORRECTION = 


In the issue of The Register of January 
21, 1937, the article announcing the nomi- 
nation of the officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association stated that Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins was nominated as secretary of the 
board. This was an error in phraseology 
taken from the minutes of the meeting of 
the board of January 12. The minutes 
should have read “‘secretary of the As- 
sociation.” These minutes have been cor- 


rected. 
* * 


Cambridge, Mass.—The Junior Parish 
and the Fireside Forum of the First Parish 
will present two one-act plays, ‘““The Tick- 
less Time’’ and ‘‘The Potboiler,” at the 


parish house on May 7 and 8 at 8.15 p. m., | 


for the benefit of the Crothers Memorial 
Chapel. 
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THE REGISTER’S 117th YEAR 

The first issue of The Christian Register 
having appeared on April 20, 1821, with 
last week’s issue it entered its one hun- 
dred and seventeenth year of continuous 
publication. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a.m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


[Woomrcere cine] 
Bi Bie) 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders lent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED: Unitarian Minister who would like 
to spend July and August near Boston to preach 
each Sunday morning at 9.30 in old New England 
Meeting House. No remuneration, but beautiful 
home furnished. For further information write 
J-266, care of Register. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 100 . 
1837 mE fd the chee boll Ce 1937 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
Church School at 9.45 a. m, 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


Advertisement 


Believing firmly in our Unitarian tradition that a man 


should be judged by ability and character rather than by 


theological conformity, we, the undersigned, give our hearty 


support to the candidacy of 
FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


James Luther Adams 
Ralph E. Bailey 

Paul Harmon Chapman 
Lawrence Clare 

Earl C. Davis 

George Rowland Dodson 
Dan Huntington Fenn 
Stephen H. Fritchman 
Kenneth C. Gesner 


Frederick R. Griffin 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
Alfred R. Hussey 
Robert J. Hutcheon 
John H. Lathrop 
Dilworth Lupton 
Emest S. Meredith 
Charles E. Park 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


Augustus P. Reccord 
Maxwell Savage 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
Waitstill H. Sharp 
Minot Simons 

Edwin M. Slocombe 
Sydney B. Snow 
Frederick L. Weis 
Horace Westwood 
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ON THE ROAD FORWARD 


eo in America face a great and immediate opportunity. 
Throughout the world, the forces of repression and regimentation 
ate swiftly and relentlessly destroying the freedom for which religious 


liberals have toiled for centuries, and economic independence is disappear- 
ing. America is one of the few remaining strongholds of liberty, and 
even here we find unmistakable attempts to undermine the very founda- 
tions of our democracy. 


The American Unitarian Association is the means through which 
Unitarians can strengthen and extend complete freedom of thought to every 
corner of the land. It is ready for immediate action. The possibilities 
are limited only by the measure of financial support from individuals and 
churches. 


To move forward we must have increased donations from all who ~ 
share the vision of our Unitarian churches serving the greatest need of 


modern time, the raising of man in dignity to freedom, the preservation 


of our democracy, built upon the ideals of our religion. 


Your contribution gives financial support for all departments of our work: 


CHURCH EXTENSION FOREIGN RELATIONS 

PUBLICATIONS STUDENTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SOCIAL RELATIONS 
and direct service to all our 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


HELP THE WORK TO GO ON 


Contributions received on or before April 30 entitle the churches to delegates at 
the Annual Meeting. Make checks payable to 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
and send to PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street =e ack =t- Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


A retired Tampa printer becomes father 
for the first time at seventy-nine. It must 
be unconstitutional— Miami Herald. 

* * 

I have no ambition to be the greatest 
stunt flier in the world. My one ambition 
is to be the oldest.—Milo Burcham, stunt 
flier, in Wilmington News. 

* * 

Sheriff D—asked authorities throughout 
the state to be on the lookout for the auto- 
mobile and its occupants, both about 
forty years old.—E xchange. 

* ok 


Shock: ‘“‘They say talk is cheap.” 

Sting: ‘That depends on whether it 
is spoken from a soap-box or printed in the 
Congressional Record.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

The problem of what to do with the 
“hit-and-run drivers’ is settled by the 
opening of the baseball season. Every 
manager is searching for just that type. 

* * 


Scene: A lonely spot on a dark night. 

“Would the gentleman be so kind as to 
assist a poor man. Besides this revolver, 
I have nothing in this wide world!”—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

“What is your name?” the school- 
master asked the new pupil. 

“Henry, sir,’’ the boy replied. 

“Why did your parents name you 
Henry?” the schoolmaster asked. 

“Because I am the eighth, sir,” the boy 
said at once.—Exchange. 

* * 

“‘Where you been?” 

*? Avin’ me ’air cut.” 

“You know you can’t ’ave yer ‘air cut 
in company’s time.” 

“Well, it grew in company’s time, didn’t 
it?” 

NOG IL Or itc. eee 

“Well, I ain’t had it all cut off.”— 
Punch. 

ok * 

A farmer was losing his patience and 
temper trying to drive two mules into a 
field when the local parson came by and 
said: 

“You shouldn’t speak like that to dumb 
animals.” 

Farmer: “You are just the man I want 
to see,” 

Parson: ‘And why?” 

Farmer: ‘Tell me, how did Noah get 
these into the ark?”—Hxchange. 

x * 

“Alexander,” said Mrs. Snooks sweetly, 
“do you remember what day this is?” 

“Of course, my dear,” replied 
Snooks, pretending to have remembered 
all the time. “It’s our wedding anni- 
versary.”” ~ » p> 


Mr. | 


“Tt’s no such thing,’’ answered Mrs. | 


Snooks icily. “It is the day you promised 


to nail the leg on the old kitchen table.”— | 


Exchange. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


Our Sympathies Travel Far 


The Association helps to 
support the Unitarian Mis- 
sion House in Budapest, 
which for twelve years has 
ministered to thousands of 
our Hungarian liberals, 
many of them refugees 
from Rumania. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian ehildren for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty, Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Bosten, Masa. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


What Problems 


— of your local League Chapter or Men’s. 
Club would you like to have discussed at the 
MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 
in Chicago, May 15 and 16? Write to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. CAPitol 1230 


(See announcement of Convention meetings in this issue.) 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


Intr oducing The 
The Register 


To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introductory Rate of 26 issues for one 


Priircs: enter my subscription at your 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.c0 


